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§ 1. THE THREE PARTNERS 

The purpose of this book is to explain the English 
system of education, and the share in its working of 
the three partners, the Ministry of Education, the 
Local Education Authorities, and the schools 
themselves. 

This system is being followed, either wholly or 
partly, in many countries in Africa and elsewhere; 
it may therefore be helpful to all those overseas who 
are interested in education, whether they are 
teachers, or education officers, or members of 
district councils, or parents, to know what the 
English system is and how it works. 

The first section contains a very brief outline of 
the system of education in England and Wales,* and 
the kinds of schools there are. This is followed by a 
short history of the growth of the system, but most 
of the book deals with the work of the three 
partners in the system I have mentioned above. 


* 'The system in Scotland is in some ways different, and what is true 
of England and Wales is not always true of Scotland. 
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§2. OUTLINE OF THE ENGLISH SYSTEM 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND IS COMPULSOR 
AND FREE F 


All children must attend school from the age of 
5 to the age of 15. ; 

No parent need pay fees for his children to 
attend school unless he chooses to do so. 

The cost of providing “free” education for all 
children is about £350,000,000 every year. Part 
of this sum is found by the Central Government 
and part by the Local Governments. There are in 
England and Wales both aided and maintained 
schools: aided schools are helped from public funds, 
but the full cost of maintained schools comes from 
this source. 

Education has not been either free or compulsory 
for very long. School fees were still paid in some 
State elementary schools until 1918: school fees in 
State secondary schools only disappeared in 1946. 

Attendance at school was first made compulsory 
in 1880, when the leaving age was fixed at 10. By 


1918 the leaving age had risen to 14, and in 1946 
it was raised to I5. 


The Butler Act of 1944 


The present system was laid down in an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1944: this is often called the 
Butler Act, because Mr. R. A. Butler was President 
of the Board of Education at that time. 
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The ten years of compulsory school life are now 
divided into two parts. Children attend Primary 
Schools up to the age of 11, and Secondary Schools 
from ir onwards. The first two years of the 
Primary stage are spent in a separate Infants’ 
School, or in a separate Infants’ section of a 
Primary School. 

Secondary Schools are of three kinds, Grammar, 
Technical and Modern: in the last few years some 
comprehensive schools have been opened, and these 
provide more than one kind of secondary education 
in the same school. Most children stay at Grammar 
Schools beyond the age of 15, at least until they have 
taken the General €ertificate of Education. A few 
children at Secondary "Technical and Secondary 
Modern Schools also stay on beyond the compulsory 
age and take the G.C.E. 

About one child out of every six goes to a 
Grammar School. 

There are also many private schools, not run by 
the State, and these are known as Independent 
Schools. The fourteen universities of England and 
Wales are also independent, although they receive 
grants-in-aid from public funds. 

Since 1944 the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion has been known as the Minister of Education. 
He is the officer of the central government responsi- 
ble for all the education in the country. But 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT DOES NOT 
MANAGE ANY SCHOOLS AT ALL 
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The aided and maintained schools are run by 
146 different Local Education Authorities, which 
are the County Councils and the Councils of the 
larger towns and cities. The schools are paid for 
by the Local Education Authorities with the help of 
grants from the Ministry of Education. 

In 1955 there were about six million children 
attending schools in England and Wales: about six 
of every seven were in maintained or aided schools 
and the rest in independent schools. 


$3. SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND BEFORE 1800 


One must look back a thousand years or so to find 
the first schools in England, but one need look no 
further than the last rso years to find the seeds 
from which the present system of free, compulsory 
education has grown. 


Before 1800 


It is not easy to tell the story of several hundred 
years of education in a few lines, but, very briefly, 
the points to remember are these: 
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(i) The Government took no part in providing 
schools, and paid no grants to them.. 

(ii) Before the Reformation, the majority of 
schools were provided by the Church, and the 
teachers in them, as they are in Catholic schools in 
Africa and elsewhere to-day, were “‘men of re- 
ligion", that is, monks and lay brothers. The first 
object of these schools was to teach and train priests 
for the Church, and teachers for Church schools. 

(iii) Schools were also built by rich men or by 
companies or by the citizens of a town: money for 
running the school came from fees or from endow- 
ments: that is money or property given to the school 
from time to time, either by those who had built it 
or by other people of the same kind. 

(iv) Most children did not go to school at all: 
those who did go were the children of rich parents; 
the sons of clergy, clerks and lawyers; the children 
of traders and owners of shops and businesses, who 
needed some knowledge of reading, writing and 
arithmetic to help them with their work. 

Those who did not go as a rule were the children 
of peasant farmers and those who worked for wages 
for other people. 

(v) Whatever else might be taught in the schools, 
Latin was the centre of the curriculum. For many 
hundreds of years Latin was the language of 
learning in Europe, in much the same way that 
English is to-day in many parts of the world. Even 
when there were many books in English to be had, 
to know Latin was to be an educated man. 
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', The study of Latin always began with the study 
of Latin grammar, and so these schools were called 
Grammar Schools: as you have seen in Chapter 1, 
this name is still used, although many of the 
children in them do not now learn Latin, and you 


will not find a subject called Grammar on the 
time-table. 


(vi) As soon as the roads became good enough to 
make travel a fairly simple matter, the sons of rich 
parents of good families began to go to boarding 
schools. But some English boarding schools are 
very old; there have been schools at Winchester and 
Eton, the two oldest, for more than five hundred 
years. These boarding schools came to be called 
public schools; indeed they still ‘are, although they 
are in fact private, independent schools. These 
schools became more popular when railways were 
built. 

Other children, if they went to school at all, 
attended day grammar schools in the towns, and it is 
these schools which formed the foundation on which 


the present State system of secondary schools was 
later built. 


(vii) The two universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are also very old. 

(viii) Girls did not usually go to school: they 
learnt at home what was necessary for them to 
become good wives and mothers. There have 
always been a few learned women, but they were 
taught at home by private tutors. 
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$4. SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND AFTER 1800 . 


` About 1700, people began to think for the first 
time of ways of providing schools for the children 
of the poor. The first schools for the poor, like the 
first schools in many tropical countries, : were 
provided by the churches. They had to face two 
very great difficulties, shortage of money and 
shortage of teachers. 

The first men to find an answer to these diffi- 
culties were called Lancaster and Bell; Bell had 
been a missionary in India, and he decided that one 
teacher could teach a large number of children if he 
made use of monitors or pupil teachers, that is senior 
pupils, to help him. He built schools with one very 
large classroom, with room for a hundred or more 
children. 

In 1833 the Central Government for the first 
time gave grants for education. Most of the sum of 
£20,000 was divided equally between the two most 
important church societies which then managed 
schools; these were the British & Foreign School 
Society, founded in 1811 by Lancaster, and the 
National Society, for which Bell worked. Six years 
later a Committee was set up by Parliament to look 
after the grants, and this Committee may be said 
to be the parent of the Ministry of Education. 

By 1870 there were a great many schools: they 
were all voluntary schools, that is schools managed 
by the Societies with the help of government grants. 
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But there were still gaps to be filled in, and in that 
year School Boards were set up to manage schools 
in those districts where there were no voluntary 
schools. This made it possible at last to provide an 
elementary education, that is, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and religious instruction, for all children. 


Secondary Education 


At much the same time the independent boarding 
schools, the public schools, began to come to life 
once more. These schools had grown worse rather 
than better from the effects of learning little but 
Latin Grammar, and from lack of discipline both 
in the classroom and outside. This new life sprang 
from the example of Dr. Arnold, Headmaster of 
Rugby School and other great Headmasters, such 
as Butler of Shrewsbury and Thring of Uppingham. 
These men taught Latin and Greek in a new and 
more lively way, and saw that other subjects, history, 
geography and mathematics, took their proper place 
in the curriculum. They thought also that the train- 
ing of character was as important as what was taught 
in the classroom; they made the prefects their allies 
in helping them to run the schools. 

These ideas are important, because, not only did 
they spread through the independent schools of 
England and from them to the Grammar Schools, 
but they have been followed in many schools, 
especially boarding schools, all over the world, But 
it must be remembered that the public schools were 
not then, and are not now, part of the state system 
of education, and only about one child in ten in 
England attends a school of this kind. 
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The Education Act of 1902 


I have said that during the years 1800-1900 it 
became possible gradually to provide an elementary 
education for all children, and that the secondary 
schools increased in number and improved. In 
addition, for the first time, schools for girls were 
built and new universities opened. But the 
arrangements for the elementary schools were still 
quite separate from those for the secondary schools, 
and there was as yet no central department to deal 
with all branches of education. These two weak- 
nesses were set right by the Education Act of 1902. 


(i) The special School Boards disappeared. The 
County Councils and the Town and City 
Councils became the Local Education 
Authorities given the task, with the help of 
government grants, of providing schools for 
all.* After 1902 secondary education was for 
the first time given on a large scale to the 
majority of those children who were thought 


able to profit by it. 


(ii) The Board of Education had been set up in 
1899: this was a department of the central 
government and it was now given the task of 
seeing that the grants from public funds were 
properly spent by the Local Education 
Authorities. 

* Some of the smaller Authorities provided elementary schools only 


and not secondary schools. In 1944 these small Authorities were included 
in the larger ones. 
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The Act of 1902 was in fact the foundation of the 
present system. The two later Acts, passed in 1918 
and 1944, added to and improved the building, but 
they did not change its foundations. The task of 
providing schools is still divided between the 
Ministry of Education (so called since 1944), the 
146 Local Education Authorities of England and 
Wales, and the Voluntary Agencies, 


The Minister of Education 


The Minister of Education is a Member of 
Parliament chosen by the Prime Minister and 
approved by the Queen. He is not a permanent 
officer, for if the Government changes, so does the 
Minister; nor need he be an expert on education, 
but he has a staff of experts to help him. 


The Directors of Education 


Each Local Education Authority appoints a 
Director of Education (or Chief Education Officer, 


as he is called in many districts) to see that what they 
have decided is carried out. 


THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, THERE- 


FORE, IS THE SERVANT OF THE LOCAL 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


IO: 


$5. THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


The work of the Minister of Education lies in two 
directions, in Parliament and in the districts of the 
Local Authorities. 


In Parliament it is for him: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


'To prepare and bring up for discussion any 
new laws or regulations which may be needed. 
Any important regulations or instructions sent 
out by the Minister to the L.E.A.s must be 
“laid on thé table" in Parliament, so that 
Members can read them. 


To answer questions. Any Member of 
Parliament may ask questions about new 
regulations which have been “‘laid on the 
table” or about anything else. As Members 
of Parliament are the representatives of the 
people, anybody can, through his Member, 
ask the Minister a question about education 
or the schools. 


To ask Parliament to approve the sums to be 
paid annually to the L.E.A.s as the Central 
Government’s contribution to the cost of 
education. 


II 


THE MINISTRY DOES NOT MANAGE ANY 
SCHOOLS BUT MUST SEE THAT GRANTS TO 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES ARE PROPERLY SPENT. 


The Minister must make sure: 


(i) That Local Authorities provide enough 
schools of all kinds. 


(ii) That these schools are properly equipped and 
staffed. 


(iii) That there are enough school buildings of the 


right sort, and that they are kept in good 


order, : 


(iv) "That there are enough trained teachers, and 
that these teachers, when trained, are free to 
use their own methods. 


(v) That the wishes of parents are considered. 


The Minister has a staff of about 3,000. At the 
head of his staff of Civil Servants is the Permanent 
Secretary: in’ most parts of the world the head of 
the central department of Education is called the 
Director of Education, but this title, as I have 
explained, is used by the officers employed by the 
Local Authorities. Throughout this book the title 


Director of Education is used in its English 
meaning. 
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Under the Permanent Secretary are the Under 
Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries and Principals: 
each Principal is responsible for the. affairs of a 
group of Local Authorities in the same part of the 
country. In this way he gets to know the special 
problems of the L.E.A.s in his area and the Directors 
of Education who work for his group of L.E.A.s, and 
they get to know him. 

The Minister also appoints Inspectors (H.M.I.s), 
one or more for each district; they are his eyes and 
ears, and report to him on the conditions of the 
schools. H.M.I.s also help and advise teachers, but 
there is nothing in the laws of England which says 
that their advice must be followed. 

In the Ministry there are also lawyers, architects 
and doctors, and it is their duty to advise the 
Minister about their own special subjects. 


$6. THE LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 


Between the Ministry and the schools and 
teachers stand the Local Education Authorities, the 
County and Town Councils. The members of 
these Councils are elected for three years by the 
ratepayers (see p. 20) of the district. 
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The Councils are responsible not only for 
education, but also for Health, Police, Roads, 
Libraries, Sports Grounds and so on. For each of 
these branches of their work, the Councils choose. 
Committees from among their own members, and 
appoint officers, that is, education officers, doctors, 
engineers and librarians to advise them, and to 
carry out their decisions. These are called the 
executive officers of the Councils. — 

In most districts the Education Committee 
consists of about 20 members, of whom about two- 
thirds are members of the Council and one-third 
are chosen from outside the Council for their 
knowledge of or interest in education. These are 
the co-opted members and they usually include 
teachers and members of the Churches which run 
voluntary schools in the district. 

The Education Committee sets up a number of 
sub-committees to consider the various parts of 
its work; there may be sub-committees for primary 
schools, secondary schools, staffing, finance, school 
buildings, school health, child welfare, etc. 

In some districts all the Minutes of the Education 
Committee have to be seen and passed by the full 
Council: in others only the yearly estimates of 
money needed for the education services have to be 
discussed and passed in the full Council. But 
whatever arrangements are made, the Council is the 
Local Education Authority and the members of the 
Council must answer to those who elected them for 


what they have done or have failed to do in the field 
of education. ; 
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§7. WHAT THE L.E.A. HAS TO DO 


The duties of the L.E.A. are laid down in the 
Education Act, and these are the services which 
they must provide: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Primary education for all children either in 
their own schools or in voluntary schools. 


Secondary education in grammar, technical or 
modern schools for all children up to the age 
of 15, and sufficient places for those who can 
profit by it beyond that age. 

(If parents choose to send their children to 
independent schools, the L.E.A. is not re- 
sponsible for them.) 


Further education, both full-time and part- 
time, for those who wish for it after they have 
left school. Further education includes educa- 
tion for commerce, industry and agriculture, 
youth clubs and sports clubs, and education 
for those who wish to study in their spare 
time. 

It does not include university education, 
although the L.E.A.s pay grants to many of 
those who have been given places in the 
universities. : 

Special arrangements are made for the 
training of teachers (see § 13). 
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(iv) Schools for handicapped children, that is for 
the deaf, dumb, blind and backward. In many 
cases the cost of schools of this kind' are 
shared by two or more L.E.A.s. Some schools 
of this kind are managed by voluntary bodies 
who charge fees to the L.E.A.s who send 
children to them. 


(v 


<= 


Doctors and dentists to look after the health 
and teeth of the pupils. 


(vi) School milk and school meals. 

Every child may receive one third of a pint 
of milk every day. Mid-day meals are provided 
in the schools: the parents pay only for the cost 
of food*; the L.E.A.s have to provide cooks, 
kitchens and equipment, and to arrange for 
the food to be brought to the schools. Meals 


are supplied free to the children of very poor 
parents. 


With the permission of the Ministry, the L.E.A.s 
may provide. other services, for instance nursery 
schools for children under five years old. 


* In 1954 the cost to the parent, of a school 1 f 
the children attended school meals. meal, was gd. About hal 
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§ 8. THE SERVANT OF THE COUNCIL 


By law, that is, according to the Education Act of 
1944, the Council must appoint an executive officer, 
that is a Director of Education or a Chief Education 
Officer, and sufficient staff to help him to do his 
work. Most Directors of Education are trained 
teachers and have taught in schools for a number of 


years. 
This is what the Director of Education has to do: 


(i) He attends all meetings of the Education 
Committee and often of its sub-committees 
also: he does not have a vote at these meetings, 
but he is there as secretary and adviser. 


(ii) He must explain to these committees govern- 
ment policy as laid down in the Education 
Act and in the regulations and instructions 
sent out from time to time by the Ministry. 
For the Local Authority cannot do exactly 
what it likes: it cannot do anything which is 
against the law, and it must do what has been 
laid down for it by law. At the same time it 
has freedom to experiment within the broad 
lines laid down by the government. 


(iii) The Director of Education also has a duty to 
the Minister: he must let him know what the 
plans of his Authority are, and especially if 

deas or opinions which make them 


they have i s : 
unwilling to accept the instructions of the 


Ministry. i 
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THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION IS THE 


SERVANT OF THE COUNCIL AND MUST DO 


WHAT THE COUNCIL, TELL HIM TO DO. 


At the same time he must do his best to see that 
his Committee follows government policy and the 
instructions of the Ministry. In some ways, there- 
fore, a Director of Education has two masters, and 
the smooth running of the machine of education 
depends, very largely, on the success with which he 
can explain the ideas of the Ministry to the Local 
Authority, and of the Local Authority to the 
Ministry. € 

'There is, of course, sometimes disagreement 
between these two partners. But as both partners 
are trying to do their best for the children, it is 
usually possible to find a middle course to which 
both sides will agree. Usually this agreement is 
reached at a meeting between members of the staff 
of the Ministry and members of the L.E.A., 
arranged by the Director of Education. 


"There are four further points which affect the 
actions of the Ministry, the L.E.A.s and their go- 
betweens, the Directors of Education. 
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(i) 


(ii) 
(iii) 


(iv) 


The Director is an expert; usually, as I have 
said, he is a trained teacher. Members of an 
L.E.A. are not, most of them, experts, but 
they are, most of them, sensible people who 
will listen carefully to any advice their Direc- 
tor may give them. 


The Director is appointed by the Council. 


Sometimes the L.E.A.s feel that the Ministry 
is trying to control matters of detail more than 
it reasonably should. In that case there is a 
National Association of Education Com- 
mittees which can put forward objections to 
the Ministry, in the name of all or a large 
number of L.E.Ais. The Minister will 
usually listen very carefully to objections of 


this kind. 


The Minister of Education has the last word, 
for he may refuse to pay grants, but this is 
most unlikely to happen, because the Minister 
is a Member of Parliament elected by the 
people; he would not wish to take any action 
with which the people who have chosen him 
and other members of his party completely 


. disagree. 


(v) 


The Minister may be unable to obtain all the 
money he requires from Parliament. „In this 
case it may be necessary for him to reduce the 
grants to Local Authorities, especially the 
grants they ask for capital works. 
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89. PAYING FOR EDUCATION 


I have already said that the cost of education is 


about £350,000,000 a year. Of this sum about two- 
thirds are found by the central government and 
about one-third by the Local Authorities. The 
share of the central government comes from taxes, 
that is, income-tax, customs, licences of various 
kinds and so on. The share of the local authorities 
comes from rates. Rates are a tax paid to the local 
authorities by the owners or occupiers of property, 
that is, houses and land: those who use their land 
for agricultural and certain other purposes do not 
pay rates on it. Every Council has been given by 
law the power to raise money by means of rates, 
and this money is used to pay for all its services, 
health, roads, libraries, etc., including education. 

All men and women over the age of 21 may vote 
at elections for local Councils. 


Grants from the Ministry 


The rules which the Ministry of Education 


follow when they pay grants-in-aid to the Local 
Authorities are laid down in the Education Act. 


THE MINISTRY PAYS 60% OF THE COST 
AND THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES PAY 40%. 


But if this rule were followed as it stands, the 
load of education would be much greater for some 
L.E.A.s than for others. 
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(i) In two districts the same number of children 


may be attending school, but the total rateable 
value of the property in one of the districts 
may be much greater than in the other. 


So, the Ministry pays 60% of the cost minus the 


total 


of 2/6. 


Gi) 


amount which could be collected from a rate 


The rateable value of the property in two 
districts may be the same, but one district may 
have many more children attending school 


than the other. 


So, the Ministry pays 60% of the cost plus the 


sum 
In 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


of £6 for each child attending school. 
addition: 

The Ministry pays the whole cost of school- 
milk and school meals (except for 9d. a meal 
paid by the parents to cover the cost of food). 
In some districts there are Training Colleges, 
and in some districts there are not. But of 
course all L.E.A.s want teachers for their 
schools. And so 40% of the cost of training 
teachers is shared between all the L.E.A.s. 
The cost of some kinds of advanced technical 
education is very high, because the equipment 
is very expensive. In cases of this kind, the 


Ministry usually pays 75% of the cost. 


With these three, and other unimportant excep- 
tions, the Ministry pays to each L.E.A. for the 


services mentioned in § 7, 60% 


of the total cost: 


less the value of a 2/6 rate in the district, 


plus £6 for every child from the district attending 
school. 
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§ 10. THE ANNUAL ESTIMATES 


The Annual Estimates, that is, the expected cost of 
all the education services for the coming year, are 
first prepared in the office of the Director of Educa- 
tion. Most Education Committees set up a special 
finance sub-committee, and in this sub-committee the 
estimates will first be discussed. 

When the finance sub-committee has discussed 
the estimates and agreed on any changes which they 
may think necessary, they send them to the full 
Education Committee: when any changes there 
thought necessary have been made, the estimates 
are finally sent to the Council (the Local Education 
Authority). 

As the number of children in state schools is 
always increasing, the estimates for one year are 
almost always greater than those for the year before, 
and so the Council must decide 


whether they can 
find the money to pay for the increases. They must 
remember: 


(i) That by law they must provide the services 
listed in $ 7. 


(ii) That the increase in the cost 
only be found in two ways: 
22 


of education can 


(a) By reducing the amount spent on some- 
thing else, for instance, roads or libraries. 

(b) By increasing the rates and so increasing 
their revenue. If they take this step, then 
they themselves and all the rate-payers 
who elected them to the Council will 
have to pay more, and they must be 
certain that they can explain the reason 
for the increase in the rates. 


Like most other estimates, those for the L.E.A.s 
will include recurrent items, that is, those that appear 
every year, and capital items, that is, those that 


only appear once. 


o 


The recurrent items will be: 


(i) The salaries of the teachers in all kinds of 
schools. 


(ii) Equipment. 
(iii) Maintenance of buildings. 


(iv) The expenses of the Director's own office, 
salaries, transport, stationery and so on, and 
also the cost of the health services, and of milk 


and school meals. 


The capital items will include the cost of building 
and furnishing new schools, and of adding to and 
improving schools already built. : 
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Development Plans 


As I explained in the last section, the central 
government has to find about two-thirds of the 
total cost, and this share must come from taxes. 
And so, the annual estimates of each L.E.A. must 
also go to the Ministry. 

This might result in a great deal of discussion, 
but in order to reduce it as much as possible, the 
Education Act of 1944 laid down that each L.E.A. 
should prepare a development plan, showing what 
‘schools they had, and what new schools and 
improvements to old schools they would need in the 
next few years. After discussion with the Ministry, 
these development plans became the text-book of the 
L.E.A.s: as long as the annual estimates of an 
L.E.A. follow the text-book and as long as Parlia- 
ment votes sufficient money, the Ministry is likely 
to accept them. It is only the changes in the plan 
which then need to be discussed every year. 


In England, as in most other parts of the world, 
the cost of new schools is a problem for those who 
have to pay for them. "There are two points which 
may be of interest to those who meet this problem 
elsewhere. 
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G) 


— 


(ii 


So far I have spe 
the part played by 
system of education, the 
Authorities. I have sal 
partner, the schools 


In the last few years the Ministry has found it 
necessary to limit the capital costs of schools. 
It has been necessary in some cases to reduce 
the number of new schools planned, or to put 
off the building of new schools to a later year : 
it has also been necessary to alter the plans 
for schools so as to reduce the cost of building. 
No primary school may cost more than £140 
for each place provided in it, and no secondary 
school may cost more than £240 for each 
place. 

Both the Ministry and the L.E.A.s find it 
difficult to pay for a new school all at once. 
They usually borrow money for new schools, 
and pay back the money they have borrowed 
over a period of forty or fifty years: of course 
they have also to pay interest on the loan. 
But in this way the load of a new school is 


spread over many years. 


§ 11. SCHOOL MANAGERS 


nt most of this book explaining 
two of the partners in the 
the Ministry and the Local 
d little about the third 
themselves and the staff who 


teach in them. 
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I have said that in the state system, there are 
L.E.A. schools and Church schools: the L.E.A. 
schools are usually called County Schools whether 
they are in the area of a County Council or a City 
or Town Council. The Church schools as I have 
said are called Voluntary Schools: in England many 
Voluntary schools are provided by the Church of 
England, and by the Roman Catholic Church: 
there are also others managed by the Non- 
conformist Churches, such as, for example, the 
Methodists. 

Until 1902 the managers of voluntary schools paid 
all the costs of their schools. But as time went on, 
they found it more and more difficult to find enough 
money: the salaries of teachers increased, the 
standard of equipment improved, with the result 
that most of the Voluntary schools were poorer 
than the Board schools. 

Since 1902 the L.E.A.s have paid the full 
recurrent costs of all schools, County and Voluntary: 
but it is still the duty of the managers of Voluntary 
schools to build, improve and repair their buildings. 
In these schools religious instruction is given only 
according to the teaching of the Church to which 
the school-buildings belong.* 


For a Secondary School, a Board of Governors is 
appointed: for a Primary School a Board of 
Managers: one board of Managers is often appoin- 
ted to look after a group of Primary Schools. 


* The schools I have described are aided volunt: hi 
also controlled schools : the L.E.A.s maintain the ane dco 


schools, originally built by one of the Churches, 
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The L.E.A. appoints the Boards of County 
Schools: the Churches appoint most of the Mana- 
gers or Governors of aided voluntary schools, but 
even for these schools the L.E.A. appoints one- 
third of the members.* 


(NOTE : For the rest of this book, I shall speak of Boards of Managers, 
but this name should be taken to include the Boards of Governors of Secondary 


Schools.) 


Duties of the Boards of Managers 


(i) The Managers of voluntary schools appoint 
the teachers. These appointments have to be 
confirmed by the staffing sub-committee of 
the L.E.A. 

In some distri 
schools also appoi 


cts the Managers of county 
nt staff, and ask the staffing 


sub-committee to confirm their choice. In 
ted to county 


other districts teachers are appoint 
schools by the staffing sub-committee itself. 
Headmasters and Headmistresses of county 
schools are usually appointed by a small com- 
mittee with members from the Board of 
Managers and from the staffing sub-committee. 


* The L.E.A. appoints two-thirds of the members of aided controlled 
schools, 
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(ii) The Managers can suspend a teacher, but only 
the L.E.A. can dismiss him: this question is 
dealt with more fully in § 15. 


(iit) The Managers appoint and dismiss non- 
teaching staff such as cleaners, but as they are 
paid by the L.E.A. they must report their 
action to the Director of Education. 


(iv) The Managers send the annual estimates to 
the L.E.A., though the estimates are usually 
prepared by the Headmaster. 


(v) The L.E.A. pays the grants for a school to the 
Managers, and they are responsible for 
seeing that the money is properly spent and 
not overspent and that the accounts are 
properly kept. 


(vi) The Managers have to see that the buildings 
and furniture are kept in a good state of 
repair. 


It is mot the duty of the Managers to see that all 
the children attend school: this is the work of the 
School Welfare Officer, appointed by the L.E.A. 
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$12. THE HEADMASTER AND THE MANAGERS 


It is of course for the L.E.A. to decide what place 
each school shall take in the system, that is, whether 
it shall be a Junior school or an Infants’ school, a 
Secondary Modern or a Secondary Grammar 
school. The Board of Managers see that the wishes 
of the L.E.A. are carried out and, in a general way, 
oversee the work of the school. 


THE HEADMASTER DECIDES WHAT IS TO 
BE TAUGHT AND HOW IT SHALL BE TAUGHT. 


The Headmaster with the help of his staff, pre- 
pares the syllabus for each subject, and decides what 
methods shall be used for teaching it. But he cannot 
always do exactly what he likes, because: 

(i) There are public examinations (see § 16) 

which to some extent limit what is taught. 

(ii) From time to time H.M.Ls and L.E.A. 
inspectors visit his school and report on it. 
If his methods are not leading to good results, 
they will probably advise him to change them. 

(iii) The Headmaster should always listen to the 
opinions of the parents: many schools hold 
meetings of parents and teachers, in which 
matters of interest to both are discussed. 

(iv) The Managers also listen to what parents and 
others, who are interested in the school, say 
about it. They are in a position to explain the 
opinions of the parents to the staff, and of the 
staff to the parents. 
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$13. TEACHERS: ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
TRAINING i 

This is not the place to describe the methods used 
in the Training Colleges: it is enough to say that 
about 13,500 new teachers are trained every year. 
Of these about 10,000 are needed to take the place 
of those who retire, or die, or leave the service for 
any other reason, and of women teachers who leave 
to get married: the rest (about 3,500) can be used 
for new schools: in the future it is hoped that some 
of them may be used to reduce the number of 
children in the classes. 

(1) Most of the teachers receive a two-year course 
in a Training College, and if they complete 
this course successfully, are given a Certifi- 
cate. In order to enter a Training College, 
men and women must have reached the age of 
eighteen, and must have passed the General 
Certificate of Education in five subjects at 
ordinary level. 

(ii) Nearly 3,000 University graduates take up 
teaching every year. After they have taken 
their degrees most of them attend a one-year 
course at the Department of Education at one 
of the universities; if they complete this 
successfully, they receive a Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate or Diploma. 

(iii) There are also the specialist teachers in such 
subjects as Art, Physical Education, Crafts 
and Domestic Science. Most of the courses 
for specialists last for three years and they also 
receive a Certificate. 
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(iv) Many of the teachers employed on further 
education work are not trained, as they come 
from commerce and industry, but there are 
courses of various kinds for part-time 
teachers. i 


I have already said that the training of teachers 
is a matter for the country as a whole and that 
L.E.A.s pay their share of the cost, whether they 
have Training Colleges in their district or not. The 
Minister decides on the number of trained teachers 
required, and the kind of training to be given. To 
help him to decide this, he has to advise him the 
National Council for the Recruitment and Training 
of Teachers. 


Institutes of Education 


In the past few years the 110 Or So Training 
Colleges have been grouped together, and each 
group has been associated with the Department of 
Education of a university. These groups, the 
Department of Education of the university, and the 
Training Colleges working with it, are called an 
Institute of Education. 

The Institute, known also as an Area Training 
Organisation, issues the final certificates to the 
teachers who have successfully passed through one 
of the Training Colleges in the group. A man or 
woman who posseses 4 Certificate or Diploma 
issued by an A.T.O. is recognised as a qualified 
teacher by the Ministry of Education. 
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Probation 


When a teacher 
probation for on 
H.M.Ls and the 
make sure that he 


they are not su 
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: e 
Teachers are not often dismissed b di 
period of Probation, because the Training d 
are expected to choose their entrants with grea those 
and to dismiss during the training course 
Whom they th 


ink will not make good teachers. 


has finished his training, he is ui 
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$14. TEACHERS. CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
OR 
ALL TEACHERS IN ALL AIDED Q7 
MAINTAIN SCHOOLS HAVE THE SAM 
CONDITIONS op SERVICE. 
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Burnham Committees 


It is the duty of the Minister of Education to 
approve the scales of salaries for teachers, and to 
make sure that all L.E.A.s pay their teachers 
according to the scales he has laid down. The 
Minister is advised by the Burnham Committees: 
the main Burnham Committee discusses the salaries 
of teachers in all state primary and secondary 
schools; other Committees discuss the salaries of 
tutors in Training Colleges, teachers employed in 
further education, instructors in farm schools and 
so on. 

The main Burnham Committee has 52 members; 
26 are chosen by the teachers’ unions, and 26 by 
the L.E.A.s; the chairman is independent, chosen 
by the members of the Committee and approved by 
the Minister. 

Of course the N.U.T. members of the Burnham 
Committee hope to get the best possible salaries for 
all teachers; at the same time they have to remember 
that any increase in salaries will have to come from 
taxes and rates: if they ask for too much, either the 
Minister or the L.E.A.s, or both, may feel that they 
cannot find the extra money. So far, the two sides 
of the Committee have always managed, in the end, 
to agree. 

The Minister can accept their report, or he can 
refuse to accept it: he cannot change it. For this 
reason, the Committee usually asks the Minister for 
his opinion before they send him their report. If 
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the Minister accepts the report, he recommends to 


Parliament an increase in salaries. When Parliament ~ 


has accepted the recommendation, the new scales 
are introduced. 


These are the ideas on which the scales of 
salaries for teachers are based: 


(i) Men and women have separate scales.* 


(ii) Graduates, and those who spent more than 
two years in training, receive extra allowances. 


(iii) Head teachers receive extra allowances, The 
bigger the school, the bigger the allowance. 


(iv) Senior assistant teachers in large schools 
receive special allowances for their extra 
responsibilities. 


(v) Teachers living in London receive extra 
allowances because the cost of living in 


London. is said to be higher than anywhere 
else in England. 


(vi) Teachers in special schools (e.g. schools for 
the blind) receive extra allowances. 


* 'The principle of equal salaries for men and women teachers has, 
however, now been accepted. The salaries of 
increased every year by one seventh of the difference between their scales 
and those for men until 1961, and in that year they will for the first time 
receive exactly the same salaries as men with the same qualifications and 
experience. 
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§15. TEACHERS: APPOINTMENT AND 
DISMISSAL 


When a teacher has successfully completed his 
(or her) course of training, he can apply for a job 
in any part of the country. When there is a vacancy 
for a teacher in a school, the Director of Education 
usually puts a notice in one or more newspapers, 
(especially the Times Educational Supplement), and 
the teacher studies these notices until he finds a 
vacancy for which he wishes to apply. 

From the letters of those who apply, the Managers 
(or whoever is going to make the appointment) 
select those who seem most suitable and ask this 
“short list" to come for an interview. They 
probably also ask for references. 

In addition, large L.E.A.s, which employ a great 
many teachers, often write to or visit Training 
Colleges, to make arrangements with suitable 
teachers before they have finished their training. 


Appointment 

I have already explained that teachers are usually 
appointed by the Boards of Managers, but that the 
appointment must be confirmed by the L.E.A. Asa 
rule the contract is signed by the teacher himself, 
of course, and by the Director of Education, for the 
L.E.A. Most teachers except those employed in 
aided schools receive their salaries from the 
Education Office. ; 
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Dismissal 


G) 


(i) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


I have also said the Board of Managers has the . 
power to suspend a teacher, but only the 
L.E.A. has the power to dismiss him. 

Before a teacher is dismissed, he has the right 
to bring a ‘‘friend”’ to speak for him in front 
of the staffing committee of the L.E.A. His 
“friend ” is usually the local N.U.T. secretary. 
If a teacher is dismissed for a serious offence, 
the Director of Education informs the Minis- 
ter: the Minister may then cancel his Certifi- 
cate, and, in that case, he cannot be employed 
in any state school by any L.E.A. 

While a teacher is suspended, he continues to 
draw his salary: when he is dismissed, he 
draws no salary. 


Reasons for dismissal 


(i) 
(ii) 


(iii) 


A teacher can be dismissed for ‘grave 
misconduct” : this usually means immorality. 
A teacher can also be dismissed because he has 
shown in several schools that he cannot keep 
discipline. This. does not often happen: if a 
teacher shows that he cannot control a class, 
the H.M.I. or L.E.A. inspector often advises 
him to leave teaching and look for another 
job, but they cannot make him do so. 

In addition, the Board of Managers of an 
aided voluntary school can dismiss a teacher 
if he refuses or is unable to give religious 
instruction according to the practice of the 
Church which manages the school. 
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§ 16. PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS 


I have left till last some explanation of the public 
examinations and of the universities, because one of 
the two important examinations held in the schools, 
and the universities themselves, are beyond the 
control of the three partners to the state system. 


There are two public examinations. 


A. Selection Examination for Secondary Schools 


i. In Aided and Maintained Schools 

(i) Children enter secondary schools at the age of 
1I-L, that is at the beginning of the school 
year (in September) after their eleventh 
birthday. During the school year before this 
they take the selection examination; on the 
results of it, those who are to go to Grammar 

and Secondary Technical Schools are chosen. 

(ii) Each L.E.A. arranges its own examinations; 
sets and corrects its own papers, and chooses 

the children for places in Grammar Schools. 

(iii) No child can obtain a place in a state second- 


ary school unless he (or she) has first taken 


this examination. 

(iv) Most L.E.A. examinations contain Intelli- 
gence Tests. They may also contain papers in 
English and Arithmetic. The selection com- 
mittee also receives reports from the Heads of 
the Primary Schools. They may ask candi- 
dates to come for an interview. j 
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2. In Independent Schools f 

Children in independent schools take an entirely 

different examination called Common Entrance. 

(i) There are many independent schools for 
children of Primary School age (called Pre- 
paratory Schools). 

(it) Most children go to independent secondary 
schools at the age of 13-+ instead of IIl. 

(ii) Papers in Latin and French are included in 
the Common Entrance Examination. 


Before leaving the secondary school selection 
examination, there are three further points which 
may be noted. y 

(i) In most L.E.A. districts, a second chance is 

given to a small number of children who have 
failed to obtain a place in a Grammar School 
at the first attempt. Thus it is possible, 
for a child to move from a modern school 
to a grammar school at the age of 12 or 13. 

(ii) Some L.E.A.s give grants to children from 
the aided and maintained primary schools to 
enable them to go to public schools for their 
secondary education. But as most of the 
public schools are boarding schools, the fees 
are high and most L.E.A.s cannot afford 
many scholarships of this kind. 

(iii) Some schools, once entirely independent, have 
DOW accepted grants from the Ministry, and 
in return give an agreed share of their places 
to L.E.A. scholars. These are called. direc: 
grant schools. 
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B. General Certificate of Education 
The G.C.E. replaced the School Certificate 


Examination in 1948. 
(i) It is taken at about the age of 16 by most of 


(ii 


(iii 


(iv 


) 


) 


<= 


children in all secondary grammar schools, 
whether county, voluntary or independent: 
it is also taken by a few children in secondary 
modern and technical schools. 

There are several different Boards of Ex- 
aminers, set up by different universities, or 
groups of universities: all these Boards set an 
examination of the same standard, and one of 
them, the Cambridge Board, also sets a 
Certificate examination for candidates over- 
seas. 

A large number of subjects can be taken in 
the G.C.E., many of them at Ordinary level, 
Advanced level or for Scholarships. 

The G.C.E. has two purposes: it is a Certifi- 
cate that the holder has reached a cretain 
standard in the subjects in which he has 
passed: it is also a measurement of fitness for 
further studies or for employment. 


The universities, for instance, use the results of 
the G.C.E. to decide who is fit to matriculate, that 
is to enter a university. Most universities demand 
that entrants should hold a G.C.E. in at least six 


subjects (two of them at Advanced level): at present 


the number of candidates for places in universities 
is very great and only the holder of a very much 
better Certificate than this can be sure of gaining 
entrance. 
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Training schools of all kinds and many employers 
as well will only accept the holders of a G.C.E.: 
usually they also lay down how many passes are 
required and in what subjects. 


§ 17. THE UNIVERSITIES 


The 14 universities, Oxford, Cambridge, London 
and the rest receive grants from the central. 
government. But they are entirely independent: 
they decide what students shall be accepted, what 
fees they shall pay, and what they shall be taught. 
It is considered in England a matter of very great 
importance that learning and politics should not be 
mixed up. A 

Every year the central government sets aside a 
sum of money for the universities, but the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee decides how this sum shall 
be divided among the universities: this Committee 
consists of members chosen by the universities 
themselves, members chosen by the Minister of 
Education, and a number of independent persons. 
In addition to these government grants, the 
universities, especially the older ones, are rich in 
endowments: the rest of their income comes from 
fees. 
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Nowadays very few parents pay the whole of the 
fees for their children at universities. 


(i) The universities offer about 2,000 scholar- 
ships every year. 


(ii) The Ministry of Education provides money 
for about 4,000 more. 


(iii) An increasing number of students, about 
2,000 a year, comes from overseas and in most 
cases, their fees are paid by their own 
Governments. 


(iv) About 10,000 students are helped or paid for 
by their L.E.A.s. Any child who has gained a 
place in a university can apply to his L.E.A. 
for one of these major awards, as they are 


called. 


About 20,000 students, of whom about 18,000 
receive help from one source or another, enter the 
universities every year. Most of the courses leading 
to a degree last for three years, and the number of 
graduates leaving the universities every year is not 
very far short of this figure of 20,000. 
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§ 18. USING THE ENGLISH SYSTEM OVERSEAS . 


In this book I have tried to outline the education 
system of England and Wales, its history and how 
it works. The system may not be perfect, but it has 
grown up naturally: at no time has anything been 
pulled up by the roots, and something else planted 
in its place. This means that on the whole people 
understand it, and expect it to work successfully. 

But this may not be true if the system is trans- 
planted to other countries, and in this last section 
I shall try to gather together some of the difficulties 
which may appear. 


(i) Overseas the English system is not a natural 
growth. It has been put there, and there may 
be many people who do not understand how 
it ought to work. 


(ii) The roots of the system in England go back 
many hundreds of years: growth has been 
slow: in many countries overseas, growth has 
been very rapid, often far too rapid to make it 
possible to avoid mistakes, 


(iii) Overseas there is nearly always a shortage of 
money. Often there is a choice between 
opening more schools and improving the 
schools which are already there. Education 
of a high standard for all children costs a very 
great deal of money. 
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(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


1 (m) 


(viii) 


Most local authorities overseas are very poor: 
they have no system of rates or way of raising 
large sums of money. As long as most of the 
money spent by L.E.A.s comes from grants 
from the central government, the central 
government will expect to control the schools 
closely. 


'There is, as yet, a lack of educated people 
who have the time or the interest to play their 
part in making the system of education work. 
Tt is difficult to find enough people who can 
find time or are willing to serve on Education 
Committees and Boards of Managers. 


The position of the District Education Officer 
(that is in England the Director of Education) 
is difficult to understand. He has to carry out 
the wishes of his Council, but at the same 
time he must not oppose the policy of the 
central government, which is laid down as the 
law of the land by Act of Parliament. 


Only a small number of teachers in overseas 
territories are graduates or even holders of 
School Certificates: in primary schools at any 
rate, the teachers at present are often unable 
to decide for themselves what shall be taught 
in their schools and how it shall be taught. 


It is often difficult to make sure that parents 
and the people as a whole understand what 
the schools are trying to do. 
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(ix) It is often difficult to keep education and 
politics apart. 

(x) The English system is carefully balanced and 
a great many people help to make it work. It 
has a place for experts in education, and for 
those who are interested but are not experts; 
for full-time and for part-time workers; for 
voluntary and for paid. All of these have their 
own opinions, and their opinions may some- 
times be different. But they assume that those 
who think differently also have the good of 
the schools at heart: if there is disagreement, 
they look for, and usually find, a middle 
course, which all are prepared to follow. 


LONGMANS 


